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ABSTBACT ' 

: - This paper points cut . that t he - available re search on 

ccmmuhlcation rules tends to be descriptive (or humanistic) _ in nature 
a»nd characterized by a conspicuous absence of prediction . along with 

experini^n tal method s _and parametric i nterpret ations of social - 

behavior The paper first arques that current scientific methodology 
is ccnsisteht with a humanistic view of human behavior, it next 
suggests the moderator variable approach as a 'predictive method that 
captures the _ cbht ingehcv- like nature cf cpinmun ication rules, in 
cbnclusich^ it offers a struct ure _ for conduct inq rules research that 
uncovers theoretically relevant^ intervening variables. (FLj 
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On the fundarfehtai Kantian versus Lockean debate over whether 
the. mind can actively contribute- to experience, inoBt rules thebriata 
assume the distinct minority position of Kant which is mind as pro 
forma rather than tabula rasa. Subscribers to a Kantian view are 
often called teleologists or humanists. To many teieoio^ists-^ rig- 
orous scientific methbdoiogies that employ prediction and control" 
(e.g. experimehtatioai) are inconsistent with a telic view of be- 
havior because of the presumption of causality ihferred within 
scientific methods. Thus, mahy elect descriptive, humanistic 
methods for investigation. The research on coinmunicatibh rules is 
. no exception. V" 

in recent years the "rules approach", to studying communicatibri 
behavior has take'n hold (CUshmah and Whiting, i972; Sanders, 19 73; 
Pearce, 1976; Cushman s Pearce, 1977; Cronen & Pearce, 1978) . Yet, 
relatively little in the way of eirtpirical research has been generated. 
The available research tends to be descriptive in nature (Philipsen, 
19 75; Frentz and Farrell, 19 76; Boynton and Pearce, 1977; Boyntbh 
and Fairhurst, 1978) and is characterized by a conspicubus absence 
of prediction albng with experimehtai methods and paranietric^ inter- 
pretations of social behavibr.^ 

The purpose' of this jpaper is to: 1) argue that curreht 
scientific methodology is consistent with -a teleblogical view of 
.human behavi5r, 2 > suggest a predictive method that captures the 
cdntihgency-like nature of communication rules ^ and 3) provide 
researchers with a structure for doing rules research that uhbovers 
theoretically relevant variables. . ' . 
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' views on the Scientific Method i 

^hfee coriventionai classes. of rules theories have been 

distinguished in the literature: the normative, ihterpretatidnist > 

and linguistic prespectives (Cushman, 1977). Their indiyiduai 

attitudes toward the scientific methbd ±i best reflected in their 

views on prediction. From^tho normative perspective, Pearce and 

Cushinan (1976) arid Cushmaft (1977) argue prediction should not be - 

a necessary 5riter-ion of theoretical verification and thus relegate 

the prediction of behavior to a minor rbl6. Pearce and Cushman 

(1976, p. 7) state, "The possibility of violation accouSts for the 

unique Character of rules research." ' This is^interpreted to Sian 

that because rules theories admit deviation as much as they do 

conformity, validity coefficieSti itand to be lowered.^ " 

From the interpretatibnist perspective, Harre^ (1977) objects 

to iiaking a rule into a continuous variable (e.g. operationalized 

in terms of rule strength) which predicted tb sbme behavioral 

criterion also operationalized albng some dimension. Such processes 

smack too much of parametric analyses (i.e.' those consisting bf 

describing functional relationships between variables) which assumes 

that the properties referred to by variables "are hot internally 

related, that is, they can be varied separately while retaining^ 

their identity" (Harre^ 19 77, p. 286). Harre'pref ers a structural 

analysis whereby the rules that purportedly were internalized and 

guided behavior are inferred from befiavibr, which is ex post facto 

explanation. According to Harre', one cannot abstract a rule, or 

any aspect of a rule, from the structure that geherated it because 

a rule takes on meaning by virtue of its relationship to othet parts 
bf the structure. ,^ 
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From the linguistic perigpective^ Frentz and Farreli's (1976) 
view ±3- not unlike Harre's rejection of pbsitiviatic assumptions 
and parametric analyses. They argue that their language-action 
.paradigm invites a participant observation methodolbgy and a hew 
attitude towards research. "Objectively must be subordinated to 
a synthesis of sensitive eaiperience and thoughtful reflection as 
the basis for ah adequate theory of conmiuni cation " (Freritz and 
Farrell, 1976, p. 348). Predictibh asa criteria for evaluating 
theory is replaced by judgment which echoes Collett's (1977, p. 20) 
position that . . it is merely sufficient that they (rules) 
serve as a subjective yardstick in the evaluatioS behavior^ that 
they encapsulate cultural notions about correct and ijtcorrect ways 
of .doing things i *' . • 

_ _ _^ _ __ ii JL . ■ . : . . : . ^ ... _ ._: 

Clearly > many of the objections to prediction are not unfounded. 

-- - ' ■ . - ■■ - - - ' - - ^ ■ ■ 

Firstr in gaining familiarity with a system one quickly learns that 
rules exist on many levels of* abstraction. Selecting certain ^of 
those to study through predictibh may prove problematic. Some^ rules 
are difficult to predict because of the way they are known. From 
Collett (1977) and Fisher (1974) we know that there is more than 
one' type of rule, knowledge . Tapping anything otheir than conscious 
rule Knowledge poses enormous methbddldgical problems • Still other 
rules, like general social norms., tend to be such vague guides for 
behavior that it is difficult to ass^ess their influence particularly 
if that influence combines with other unidentif iec^norms or ndn- ] 
normative factors (Schwartz/ 1977). Also, individuals differ in the 
degree to yhich they embrace even widespread social norms as well as 
the Sanctions to which they attend (Schwartz and Howardr Th Press). 



S^ec^ndr post-hoc descriptive research ususally allows for a more 
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whoiiatic analysis of events itiaJcihg moire cohtextuat- information 
available as data. Third^ the early stages of the investigation of 
any phenomena should be directed towards trying to describe how the 
system operates ^ That is, one must be somewhat familiar With a 
system in Order to make predictions about it. 

The foregoing arguementa eschewing prediction are persuasive * 
Unfortunately, the a priori adoption of this yiewpoint arid the 
consequent methodological conventionaii^ is unwarranted arid as ^ 
- dangerous to .the study Of rules as the psychologists who came to 
view the world as one big 2 x 2 design. It is methodological monism 
pure and simple,' just a different law- of the hairaner (eappeila, 1977) . 
It will be detrimental to the study of rules because the methodoiog- 
ical conventionality guides theoretical choices smd observational 
strategies (Hewes, 1978). it is already doing this. For example, 
even though rules ' researchers fully admit to the posibilit/ of rule 
violation, such questions as: 1) why is there variability iri com- 
pliance to rules, 2) why do people choose not to follow rules, arid 
3) what happens wheri a persbri is subject to multiple normative 
influences, tb name only a few, are not easily explained by a rule 
- following model (Schlenker, 1977). This is because the general 
Observational strategies have a tendency to catalogue social 86n- 
ventions arid focus on "how-" questions rather than "why" questions 
(Wilson, 1970; Pearce, 1975) because "why" questions intimate cause 
which is a devil term tb rules theorists albeit largely misunderstood. 

Aristotle set- forth fOur meariings for the term "cause:" 
1) material cause (substance as cause) ; 2) ef ficierit cause (impetus 
in events as cause); 3) fbrmal cause (pattern as cause); arid 
.4) final cause (iriterition as cause) i Ever since Newtonian scierice, 
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the prevailing view of causality; hag^eeh in efficient daase terms, 
which is cause-effect occurence over time . ThiS led> to 4 theory-, 
method confound that continues tcjdgy . Rychlak (1977, p. 169) 
^_expiains the source of this confound: \ - ' 

^' "tater^ in Newtonian science, the uncritical- acceptance of 
empirical data without sophisticated study of assumptions 
led ^to "theori nation* of' scientific method--that isv the 
assumptions bf- the method Were projected ont6 the world as 
a necessary characteristic and then "proved so" by the ' 
results of this very same method (BUirtti 1955,. p. 229)." 

The confounding was facilitated by the fact that both stimului-- 
response, theory and the independent-rdependent variable relationship 
in experimentatibh can be thought bf in exclusively efficient-cause 
terms even though the independent-dependent variable sequence Was 
first introduced as a inathematicai function with formal cause properties 
(Rychlakj 1977), Formal cause properties means that the Assignment of 
a value for the independent variable automatically assumes a value 
for the dependent variable because of the function de fining the \ 
relationship between them. Note nothing about a time dimension 
is presumed i ; 

Thus to confuse the independent variable witit the stimulus 
and the dependent variable with the resjiohse is to (incorrectly) 
attribute a time dimension to __every inde|3endeht-dep)endeht variable 
relationship and every description of behavior falling under these 
: labels. lndeed> Rychlak notes that the attribution of a time 
dimension had to be done in order to account, for the independent- 
dependent variable • sequence as an antecedent-consequent flow 
of •events. , P 
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Given this theory-rrtat^ibd cbhfouha arid the view of cauaality 
Solely in efficient cause terms, it is not«aiffecuit: to see whv 
prediction and rigorous aciehtific inethoda are almost Exclusively 
associated with a poaf tivistic view and why many rules theorista 
eschew -noticjha of causality." . It appears that many researchers 
have conf uaed the interpretive pjrocesa of underatandihg dataL with 
the atructure Of Explanation (Hewes, 1979) ." Harre' is a caae In 
point because of ^hia atrict dichotomizing of parametric arid ; 
atriicturai interpretationa of behavior along posttivistic and • 
humanistic ii^es reapectively. . Hi r confounding 5f parametric ' 
interpi^etations with causal or mechanistic eacpiana'tions is most 
apparent when "fie refers to tlvi olassical pSradigm as the "para-, 
inetric sciences" which is a methodological label for a bCdy 5f 
theory 1 ■ - - 

Accordingly^ rules researchers need to tak^ note of the 
following; 

1) To suggeat ah actor's behavior ia influenced by ehvirbhm^htal 
variables dbes^not presume a, positivistxd position. There are other 

• forms '^f ca.u3ation besides efficient causality. F6r example, it ia 
poaaible to deacrifae functional relatibriships (as in a Mathematical 
aense .- denoting formal cause) between 'variablea whteh are aummary 
descriptibha -bf observed regularitiea (SchlenJcer^ 1977). 

2) There i^ hbthing inh^ent in the data of experimentation 
that signifiea One and only^he theoretical explanation mUst be 
uaed to account for the structure of the data. In fact, the " 
thebretical explanatiOh that is adopted ii really dependent upbh J 
the perapective one aaaumea. . If the perapeCtive is one, of a tJiird 
person^ looJetng outward in ah observer-like fashion as moat 
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pdsitfvistic Accounts are, efficient and material caused are 
; appropriate to explain the structure of the data. However^ if the 
; ^ per spec tlv©'* is in, first person terms, expiairted front the petceiver's 

perspective aa most teleOlOgical abcbuhts are, formal and final 
^ causes are appropriate explain the structure of the data 

(Rychlalo 19-77^. Because the theoretical explahatioS depends on 
whether- behavior ±3 viewed from within. or without > so-caliid 
"rational" (i.e. formal and final causes) and "causal" (i.e. material 
and efficient causes) e^cpiafiationg are not in cbmpetition with one . 
.another (Tbulmin, 19 70) ' • ""^^^ 

^ 3) The. occurrence b£ ihteracti&ns by supposedly independent . * 
parameters does not immediately suggest situations cannot be des- 
cribed by parametric means ^ th|^efbre, a priori rejection of 
parametric analysses should be abandoned (Schlenker, 1977) . 
Advances are being made in the measurement of interaction models 
that go bey5nd the rather static analysis of variance approach to 
measur^the processural nature'of interaction "jsee Howard, 1979). 

- ''^'i^ Parametric and structural interpretatibns are hot mvatualj^y 
exc|^^^e.* ^le. governed phenomena can and should be conceptualized ^ 
in-;bbM^.parainetric -and structural terms because one approach offers 
advantages the other does not have. 'Structural interpfetatibns 
derive their richness from making more contextual informatibn 
av^ii^able as data* while fjaranratric interpretations excel in more 
precise and objective procedures . ^ » . 

i To summarize, ^the current methodological conventionality 

generated by the available rules research need npt obtain. As 
Hewes (1978) recently advanced, researchers should have the wide it 
number of piethods available, tb aid their choice of the "besi - 
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; representational system for their phenomena." Both scientific 
and humanistic methbda have their place in rales research and one 
should not abandon the other on a priori grounds . 

Moderator Variables -^A Parainetric Alternative 

Perhaps a major deterrent to seeiiig i^uies in a predictive 
rela^tibhship with behavior is because of their cohtingency-like jdr 
"it depends"* nature which implies some tiype of interaction. Para-- 
inetric methods exist to fiahdie augh interactipns . For exainpae^ elA 
a result of dl^bnt6nt with Sie classic validation model which 
provided a simple index of the ^relationship between a predictor 
an^a criterion, newer strategies for validation of predictors which 
did not ignore intervening factors were sought (Zedeck, .1971). One 
such strategic, the nraderatbr variable approach > identifies homdie- 
nebus sets bf^ii!dividuals, eithei- thrbugh psychometric manipulation, 
br classification procedures, for whom the predictbrs are differen- 
tially valid jSaunders, 1956; Ghiselli, 1963; Marks, 1964; Zedeck, 
1971). When a sample is split according to how they align on Hik 
moderatbr variable* the validity coefficient for part of the sample 
■"is much greater than for the other part (a). 

Employment bf mbderatbr' variables may be useful for rules 
research because of tlieir ability to take into account the contin- 
gencies inherent in rules. Cbritihgencies arise from the variance , 
found within situations and samples. if the appropriate moderator 
variables are cheaeh, they can distinguish tlibse individuals for 
Whom -j-ules would be predictive of behavior and those for whom rules 
Wbuid not. 
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\ ' ■ ^ ■ ■ 

As a result,' mbderatdr variables alidw rules researchejrs to 
test the propositi on, that rules are antecedents of behavior. For 
exatmple, ftdler (1978) states that a primary difference between a 
laws and a rules explanation is that rules are an important ante- 
cedent for a relatio^iship . Empirically^ only two reasons could 
^/ / account for ah actor's failure to coordinate behavior irx the -ex - 

pelted mahrier from a teleblbg^cal pers-pective . The firsfe reason 

• /J 

states an actor lacked knowledge of the rule^ and the second 

^_ - .... .. : : , . ; ' 

States art actor willfully violated the rule because of a weak 
enforcement mechanism, ^ ."Either of these failures to coordinate 
would result in indeterminacy in prediction and would require 
additional evidence for the falsification of rules propositions* 
{Adler# 1978^ pw 4 34) i Positing these two reasons as moderator • 
variables ^rtid dividing the sample according to hov7 they align on 
the variables generates faisiflable relatidhahips consistent with 

_ _______ _ . _ • _ ■ ' ' _ '_■ . ■ . , ■ . . ' - 

Popper's (1961) criteria for testing theory. . Further^ testing 
both itioderator variables as alternative hypotheses ij3 consistent' 
with Piatt's (1964) procedures for strorig inference. ' Supbrt can 
be lent to Cushman and Pearce^s rules theory because the proposi- 
% t±6h that rujes are em, important anteceden^t. of behavior can be . 
falsified- Furtfier, ^heir theory /is; strengthened if both alt^r- , ' 
native hypotheses have been tested^ 

Also to be considered is Gronen and Davis ' (19^8, pil25) ' - 

_ ■_ _ _ . _ _ i» _ ■.,......._ ' 

assertion that laws^ systems^ and rules cannot reasonably be 

considered alternative eSqplahatibhs : •^We would argue that viable , 

theories could and currentiy^do involve the ihterpehetratibn bf 

different kinds lo^Vexpian Their ratJ.ohale f or this position 

comes ,ip pa^t from Toulmih's (1974) view that there is' no single. 
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step separating rules from laws and the production . af certain 
behaviors at a higher level o£ functioning is made possible by the 
exhbeddedneas of assuraejd lawful prihdiples • This would suggest 
that lack /of rule knowledge and the willful viblatibh of rules as 
a result of a weak enforcein^nt mechanism ittay be oh ly two of many 
moderator variables* ^ 

While a ''consistehcy. assumption" has yet to emerge for the 
rule-behavior relationship /-it is instructive to note that attitude 
researchers successfully employed moderator vaiiables in attempting 
to resolve the well knovrn ihcbnsis ten5y faitween attitudes an^ be- 
havior (Ehrliehi, 1969; iibrechtr geFleur and Warner? 1972; Sample 
arid Warlahdr 1973) ; The "cohtingbhcs; approach" is ^iso am 
increasingly popular perspective, among brganizatibhal researchers 
(DertrtiSr Goldhaber .arid ifates/ 1978). The apprbach that attitude 
and organizatiori^l researchers have beeri takirig supports Marks* 
(196.4) position on theory <:onatruction. Specifically, viable 
approaches to theory cons traction can emerge by dwelling on what 
is hot explaihed by a theory rather than what is already explained* 
^The message is . instructive . IndeterTni^iacy in a functional feiatibh- 
Ship is rieveir*Sb apparent Ss -^wheh one's predictibhs fail. Fbcuslhg 
oh moderator variables forces one intb the realm bf trying to 
account for heretofore un^xplairied eriteribri variarice. . 

There is more thah one moderatbr techni que; some of which are - 
the object of controversy (McNemar^ 1969). Thus, the reader is, 
urged to 'consult' the literature regarding raodetator variables when 
cbhtempiatihg research in^this vein* Zedeck's X1971) article -is 
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One further qati±fi5ation is in order. The "niodefator 
approach" is not offered as a methodological solution to the 
theoretical problems currently surrounding rules.- The theoretidal 
utility of moderator variables is lihked, t5 the theoretical 
structure from which they are derived. Ih, keeping with this, 
the following structure for doing rules research is offered. 



The Functional Prerequisites to Bul^v^actmeht 

^ Assuming the; value ih finding moderator variables >. the next - 

qpstion concerns v;h-re to look f5r such " variable. . Logic suggests ^ 
locating the functional prerequisites to rule enactment (Cf . Gappella, 
' \^^72). Indeed, Schwartz (1977) fScSvered intervening variables by 
doing just that. Functional prerequiiitii are defined as the 
minimally necessary conditions for a rule to becSme instantiated 
in concre^i^ehavior. If a prerequisite is not Set, rule enactment 
would be blocked. The relative presence or absence of a prereq- 
uisite then becomes a basis for discriminating between rule pre- 
dictive and rule hon-predictive groups . 

The prerequisites will change with the nature of the rule 
under consideration and the capabilities of the actor to mediate 
reality. For exanisle, as Toulmin (1974) hoted, all rules are not 
uniformly alike; they may Vary along a complexity dimension (i.e. 
lawful physi5iogical regularities to rational, self-5ritical per- 
^ formances) . The level of information processing will also vary 
with the level of the rule's complexity since rules are Structures 
for processing information (Schroder, Driver and Stireuf^^t^ 1975) ; 
Finally, actbrs are hot Slike in their information prbcessihg ahd ' 
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" decision maJcihg capabilities because they enter situations with 
a unique history, cognitive makeup^ and individual tempertrtents . 

Given the wide variance in the complexity of rules and the 
information processing capabilities of actors, the task of 
articulating a set of functibnai prerequisites^' is a formidable 
one. Obviously, a definitive set of requirements only becomes 
possible once tixe content of a rule^ or rule sequence has been 
established ahd^ a sample has beeri located. 

To date, there has really been only one comprehensive attempt 
to study rules by locating its functional prerequisites. This is 
Shalom Schwartz's (1977) work on normative influences on altruism. 
The functighal requirements were the source of two intervening 
variables, awareness of consequences and responsibility denial, 
which were found to moderate the nbrm-b^havibr relationship. 
Schwartz's model ±^ highly recommended for anyone doing research 
in this vein. 

It is this author's view that rules researchers could benefit 
from a set 6f very general requirements as a structure for doing 
rules research. It v/ill become apparent ihv^t eve& at a very 
general level, thebretically- relevant > intervening variables 
suggest themselves. The researcher's task is to locate the level 
of complexity of his/her own rule phenomena and reconstruct its 
functional prerequisites in br^er tb generate relevant moderator 
variables. That task should be made easier- by the examples given 

in this paper. ^ It must be recognized again that the examples are 

- - - - - - -_ .... ^ . 

very general because the prerequisites are jsosited without equal 

attehtibh to the many levels of complexity rules may assume, with- 

out knowledge bf rule cbnteht^ and without explicit consideration 
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given to a sajttple's cognitive makeup. As stated before r ail 
three of these factors have decisive iihplications for the test-able 
relationships which are generated. 

. One could posit a set of functional requirements for ail of 
Toulminrs seven levels of rule complexity. While an examination 
of all seven levels of rules might be appropriate for philosophical 
discussions regarding whether or not rules are a sub-species of 
natural, laws, most discussions of communication rules presume som^ 
degree of rationality. However, there are still distinctions to 
be made amongst more or less rational rule-following behaviors. 
A major distinction with regard to the prediction of behavior 
centers around the level of information processing required to 
> instantiate rules in behavior. The more complex the level of 
information processing involved ^ the more variability introduced 
in the number a-nd kind of alternative outcomes. This subjects 
the rule-behavior relationship to influence by many more mioderator 
variables. 

. • tf _ _ _ _ ' 

Thusir it is possible to distinguish rules which can be 

^instantiated in concrete behavior without recourse to •'having to 

think" from rules which require thought and creativity. In the 

former instance^ rules are merely activated, in the latter, they 

are constructed. These are not dichotomous processes; for example, 

the conscious and/or critical applications of rules may be considered 

intermediary processes. Because 'the goal here is to present a set 

of very functional^ requirements , it appears logical to do so for 

two examples of rtlle-following behavior, one that ntiriimizels^ ration- 

ality (hereafter, termed rule activation) and one that maximizes 

rationality (hereafter, termed rule construction). The functional 
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prerequisites for eaph are idealizTed descriptions which may 
exaggerate their differences slightly as a heuristic device 
(Bierstedt, 1960) lest their true differences be minimized* 

Rule activation is a lot like Langef, Blank ahd Chahbwitz^s 
(1978) notion of scripting. An a priori set of rules exists which 
the actor has instantiated in his/her behavior many times. After 
a rule becomes a part of an actor's repetrdiref subsequent response 
to its cueing is reactive and mindless — "mindless in the sense that 
attention is not paid precisely to .those substantive eleinents that 
are reievan.t for the successful resolution of the situation" 
(Lahger, -et al.^ 1978/ p.636) ♦ Langer, et al* have found support 
to suggest that there is a sustained, attention to the recurring 
structural aspedts (i.e. .paralinguistic features) of a message ^ 
and- decreased atte3:ii;ion to the recurring semantics of a message^. 

in three experiments involving both oral ahd written communi- 
cation, they were able to elicit compliance to a request solely on 
the basis of its ivhtax regafdless qf whether the message content 
was semanticaiiy sensible. This* suggests that once .a rule xs 
part of an actor's repetrbire (i.e. has beeft repeatedly enacted)/ 
the level of information processing becomes less comply because 
new information is ignored. Specif icaiiyf semantic infonriatibh is 
ighbred because it is assumed to be^'already known. It is already 
known because it has been seen repeatedly in the past and the re- 
curring syntactical features of the message suggdst this situation 
is like the last- Thus, the rules fbr information processing be- 
come static structures with fixed procedures which are minimally 
modifiable (Schroder^ et. al., 1975)- 
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.EV.„ t^^u.h this ^ndl..3 reaotioS to^oU.lng «ai 5„=. 
this do., suggest Satlo™i,.c«vity. has suddenly tutted ixki ' 

• txonal, such dlchotoSous tfciffl.i„g ufiaefestimats. the ratio;.al ^ 
co.p.«.„ts Of thi. type 5f behavior, oBsa.r„d th.u.h it Say be. ' 
I-anger, et. al. prefer to 5ategoria mindless behavior as 
aratidrial^ yet systematic. ' . ' 

- Sule constictlos ddes A5t s^^^^ 
a rule, only .ori general rule, value and sehtiient struoturei 
«hich per«it the situatsa oonstiuotion of a rule. E^ry rule 
specifies .o.e iSfoSnatipn about ^ situatioh t5 „hCh it a^pliei 
Whenever thl. infoSation is IncoS^lete, the actoi is left to ' '"^ 
decide: i, «hat more general rule, value, ahd .entlSent structures 
apply to this sitUatioS, and 2, ho« tfieie structures c6uld be 
a-^nded to make th.m "fit" the sps.ific o* the\itu.tidfi at hand, 
h.«<=. the term "situated cSnstruction.- That «e mu.t fre^ueStly 
engag. in situated rul. constiuctions is evident because a c6Splete ' 

normative specification for ever-y aitu^+-,-«r, . 

every situation we are^ in is virtually 

impossible . 

In Piagefs aSd8unt of cognitive WslOpment, global behavidf 
patterns lifc. grasping and suofcihg are differentiated into -ah ' 
xncreasingly complex Setworkof related schemas" (Peffer, 1970, ' = 
in the same „ay, «ore general r'ul., value, and .ehtiment structures 

are repeatedly differentiated into a network of .Bl^^ - 

^ ""^^orK ot related expectations. 

For example, Schwart. and Howard (In Pres.. p..8) d.f..e personal ' 
norm, ^s "situated representations of th. cognitive a.a effective 
implications of values for behavior^ ^ 

Rule construction calls for proactive behaviors on the part ' 
of aators. /me rules for information processing are emergent 
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structtires with complex, exploratory, critical* and creative 
procedures Cx^e. many perspectives may occur) Wliich can generate 
new rules (Scftroder, eti al . > 19755. , 

Table 1/ presents the functional prerequisit2S to rule enact-; 
mei|t for rules that are activated tCbluinh 1) and for rules that 
are constructed (Column 2J • Again? the necessity of the prereq- 
uisites is established by demonstrating that the production of 
^ rule cbhfbnnihg behavior is blocked when any of those conditions 
fails 4:b obtain. It is in cdnsidering the r^as^ons for the absence 
bf a condition that inoderator variables are generated. 

> Each condition uiider both processes will be discussed along 
with the moderator variables that 'suggest testable relationships. 

. 1^ 



Table 1 



xtivatioh 



li Cue recbghitibh 

2. Sufficient rule knbwledge 

such that _a rule is activated 
as part of the behavioral 
chbices 

1. Near bptimal level of 
mbtivatiori 

4. Sufficient Ability 

0 




Rule Construction ^ 

i. Capacity to engage _ in complex 
information processing which 
includes: ^ 

a. Increased-^ attention to cue 
information _ ^ 

b. Availability of extra- 
communication sources of . 
in formation , 
Ability to feedback infbrma 

Sufficient rule knowledge such 
that a rule can be cbnstructed 
^oin existing hierarchical rul 
s^ructure3 



Near bptimal level of raotivati 
as a result of goal directedne 

Sufficient Ability 



ifa le s for Rule Activatibr, 



Furict^ibriai Prerequisites a 



i. Cu e recognition . The subset of stimuli to which individual^ 

^ - _- _ - -- 

and j^bciety give psychological attention may be labeled cues (Shiill _ 

15 



and Del- Beque> 1964) ; Just as ruies'are erhbedded in higher 
order, rule structures Ce.g. , episodes, relationship syitems) ,cues 
similarly exist on different levels. Their function ±s to reduce 
the range of alternativei available^ to actors ^ such that a stand- 
ardized cue should call into play a standardized response 
(eappella, 1972; Adler> 1978) i 

Cues ipay cdme in many fprms Ce..g. environmental, verbal, 
^ non-verbal). The actor who has repeatedly Ins tantia ted' 4 given 
rule in his/her behavior bypasses a l5t of unnecessary cue 
information. It is deemed unnecessary be^iuse it is perceived 
as redundant (Lange?, et. al . , 1978). Thus, f^iliarity with the 
cue is so great that information processing stops once its 
recognizable features have Ijeen perceived. 
5t If correct cue information, is not available to sat actor, 

he/she is likely to misconstrue antecedent conditions whi5h 
would result in rule enactment being blocked, ai^though ' somi 
other rule enactment might occur (Wilson, 1970) . Failure to 
enact a rule because of a misconstruai of antecedent conditions " 
could be attributable to "noise" eithe^ inherent in the 
environment or the actor For example, the" contextual cues ^ 
might not be prominent, clear, saiientt and/or standardized. 
-Or, the actor's ability to mediate reality in termi of re- 
captivity to cue information may be lowered as a result of ^ 
insufficient socialization, or a tehdency towards ^stimulus 
^distraction or overload '{Schwartz, i977) . Any one of the J 
above variables could be responsible for blocking rule enactment. 
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. 2. Sufficient rule knowledge sucti that a rule Is activated 
as part of the beh av4^:gaX ^hoicea w Once cues havo been apprehended/ 



^ne goes beyond the information given to the •^inference of identity" 

t _ _ . ' _ - - . - - , ' - ■ . - 

^runer^ 1964). That isf one infers: an object or event possesses 

the properties characteristic of inerabership in a category. Rule 

kn9wiedge may bq coiisidefred isomqrphic with an a prfaori category 

system to the extent that membership in a Category iit^iies behaving 

in some characteristic way. For example , given the presence b£ 



certain envirbhmental cues, th^ presence of certain objects > modes , 
of dress r fSclal expressions f etc., I infer that th€^ event before 
me is a funeral ergo , it is appropriate to grieve^ to offer 
condolences, to wear black, to show respect for the deceased, etc. 

The cognitive ^retrieving of one or more rules may be termed 
activation. Following Schwartz (19 77 ; p. 225) activation means a "di- 
recting 6f"^ttentibn to expectatib-ns sufficient to bring them' into th 



stream of information processing. . .not necessarily. • .where the 
inSivrduai becomes self cbnscibusiy stware that he is ^bhsiderih^ 
them." When ah aetbr is cued> a determination is made regarding 
pbssible i^espbhses one might make in /that situatibn as well as 
possible respbhses others might make.: It isk, this cognitive scanning 
of one's, repetroire which may result in the calling tip of one or 
more/rules. Obviously, if a ryle failed to be activated, rule 
enactment would^ be blocked. ' 

Failure to enact a rule because the' rule was not activated 
cbuid be because the actor lacked knowledge of the ,rule> or when 
to activate the rule (Grbneh^ 1979)^^ the actbr failed tb retrieve 
-the rule frbm his/her memory struct/ure, the tule was hot well 
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articulated in the actor's own mihd^ or the rule did hot specify 
behavior sufficiently for the actor. 

-?■ . * * 

3» Near o pfciiBal level of ittotivatidn ^ /"The power of rules is 
manifested in the intensity of feeling an individual ejcperiences 
with regard to the performance of specific behaviors • Under 
conditions of rule «:tivation/ the actor automatically experiences 
greater pressure to perform a particular acti\;5n even4jiough 

_ .. . . _ _ .. ._. : __ ....... ■ ' :. : . _ * V- 

several others may also be appropriate* The usual costrbenefit « 
analyses of Action alternatives^ is foregone because it has already 
talceh place at some previous time > When the actor defines this 
situation to be liked the last {as is the case with mitidless 
behavior) -9 the nibtivatibn to respond in the same way naturally 
follows. Quite often the original reason for conforming to a 
given rule (e.g. in order to maxi^nize rewards or. avoid punishment 

by oneself f reference groups, or the culture is forgotten a'ndl 

...... ^ ^ 

habit takeff over, . ~ • ^ 

Failure to enact a rule as a result of a lack of motirval^ion 
may be because there was a weak enforcement mechanism, a competing 
rule iinechanisin whose motivation to enact was stronger > or ah 6veral3 ' 
personality dispbsitibh that rejects acting in standardized ways. 

* 4. Sufficient Ability , Obviously, unless an actor has the 
capabilities to meet the- performance requirements of a rule, 
enactment would-be block^sd. But the performance requirements 
dall for competencies that go beyond tha't which may seem obvious 
(e^gi . being physically able to enact the rui^) • "Shis is because 
rules, of lower order complexity are usually embedded, in rulieis of 
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higher order complexity (T6ulInih^ 19745 . Thus* at the very least 
ah actor must know and be sible to use rules of grainmar* rules of 
meaning on personal, interpersonal and cultural levels, as well 
as rules of cSobrdihatibn, It follows that rule enactment would 
be blocked if the actor lacked knowledge or abilit^ to use a set 
of alternatives available for message construction and iiiterpre- 
tation, a stable set of relevant sl^ndardized usages, and the 
basic indicators of understanding,, to name only^ a few (Cappellar 
1972). 



Funetxonal Pre r equisites and/ Moderator Variables for Jtale Constructioi 
Capaci ty to en gage in complex ihfbrinatibh procesai^^ j^hich 



aw Increased attention to cue ihfbrmatibn 

b. Availability of extra- coittmuhi cation sources of ihfbrmatioh 
>^ Ability to feedback information 

^- Increased attentio n to cue infa rmation . ^^hder conditions 

of rule activation, a lot of cue information is bypassed because 

it is presumed to be already known.. However, when a rule is under 

- - - ^ ^ ■ : f ^ - ' • 

construction there is usually a certain amount of . indeterminacy 
and uncertainty associated with matching a specific situation to 
more general rule, value, and sentiment structures. Prom information 
theory, we know uncejziainty reduction is accomplished through 
information accumulation. Therefore ,^ moire of the available cue 
information should be processed and combined in complex ways even 
though it may still be below. the level of awareness. 

t)- Availabi lity: of extra-commnnxca£i on sourcea ^f information , 
ftt more coraplfex levels of information "procesaing, there is a de- 
creased reliance on external conditions to geneff-ate "alternate V; 



. _ . J ._ ...... '■ 

patterns_ of interaction afxd new schemata" (SChroeder, 'et. ai*> 1975) i 
This translates tb more available extra-cbininunication sources of 
information. Coniplex informatibh processing caiis for complex v^ys 
of going bey5nd available informatibn like learning probabilistic ' 
relationships between events belbhgihg to various classes and 
manipulating these clasi^es through the Use of formal cbding systems 
(JBri^er, 1954 5. The cognitive anticiijatioh of fytureVbut^^^^ 
5ne such example. Schwartz's (1977) worJc on altruism provides 
another. Nbt only must an individual perceive a person in a state 
of need, but an awareness of poisibie hainnful Cbnsequehces must 
occur, as well as a recognitibn that something must be dbhe to ■ 
relieve th^ need, a recbgnition bf_5ne's ability to prbvide relief 
as well as an apprehehsibh bf some respbhsifaility to becbme ihVblVed 
in the situation. 

<=• Abi li ty to feedb a ck informatibn . Since rule Construction 
processes are emergent and tested thrbiigh exploratory behavior, a 
feedback mechanism is necessary so that the gystem^inay check itself. 
This feedback mechanism refers to actual behavibral feedback as 
cognitive escplbratofy processes would constitute another fbrm 6£ 
going beyond the ihfbrmation given, .ft feedback mechanism may alter 
actor's behavior and thUs allow him/her to adapt to environmental 
demands better. Clearly, the adaptability of the rule constructing 
actor is much greater than the rule ; activatii^g actor >heh the 
situation be cbmes complex and changing. ' ' 

Several moderator variables suggest themselves in addition to 
the ones cited under this condition for rule activation processed: 
the degree of cbghitive ebraplextty, ability to rble-take, as well 
as various extra-cbmmuhicatibh sourc3es of information as one's 
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attitude towards the rule, the perceptidri that rule enactment will 
be confirmed by others, the percelptidn that rule eriactirieh^ will 
assist in meeting one's goals />th(e perception of rule cohgruity^ 

:: : ....... : . . : 

tile subjective evaluation of . the competi^xlce of the other iriteractaht/, 

\.etC. ' ■ • ^ ■ ; . ■ 



2 . Sufficient rule knowiedge such that a^u 



)e construc ted 



from hierarchical rule struet^^a ^ Another ex tra-commxmi cation 
source of information riecessary for rule enactment are more general 
hierarchical rule structures. Belief systems in general are 
characterized by vertical and horizontal structuring (Bem^ 1978) • 
Values and norms are linked vertidally and horizontally at given 
levels of abstraction (Rokelchr 1973). 

Schwartz (1977) views the process of norm construction as a 
surveying of more general ndrms or values which yields one or 
more momentary, situated self-expectations. The situated con- 
struction of ^a rule would be blocked if more general rule structures 
were hot activated Hy the actor This could be because the actor 
lacked knowledge of more general rule structures, when to activate 
such structures, how to construct situated expectations from such 
structijres^ or failed to perceive the relevancy certain rule 
structures i The more general rule structures could also be too 
vaguely defined, only partially applicable, pr provide inadequate \ 
implieatibhs for behavior. f 



3. Near optimal level of motivation as a result of goai 
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directedness . ^Action theorists argue that what distinguishes humans 
from other organisms is their cajpacity to act in a purposive manner i 
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The logic of such action theory modeis as the ^practical syllogism 
(vohWright/ ?971). re the ribtibii:: that 'the practical, force or 

motivation to eri^dt a rule depends on the stireng'th b^ one's '-^ ' 

intfejitipn| ot the cbnseqxienpes following 'goal achievement' (i::ushSkn: 
and Pearce^ 1977). Since fetors anticipate and evaluate the cost 
anc^ benefits of possible consequences, following goal achiel^einerit> \ _^ ' 
..tJie. action, which maximize rewards ahd/br yiuihimizes .costs ^ 6 ' . " ~ 

.^i'iterioiif one deems relevant to judge outcomes (e.g. social^ - ' ; 
physical/ moral? etc.). usually yields the. greatest pre^sure.^ For ^ v 
example, Schwartz (1977) argues that alternative actions WhicK^^ 
evaluated ^imuitaneousiy yi^id differential degrees pfprea 
^because they differ in their implications Tor the person 's str^^ r;'^ 
of norms and values, bn^ would expect those rules which have been 
internalized and considered central to one's value structure to . 
exert stronger pressures oh the individual. ^ _ 

Rule enactment would be blocked if there was a weetk enforcement 
mechanism, a lack of a sufficiesnt reward Btructure, or decreased i 
psychological proximity to a rule. This latter factor could mean ' 
lowered identification with a generative mechanism^ lack of 
centra)/ity in a network/ decreased affect towardi a rule, .a' chaiige ^ 
'in affect towards a rule (as ^en defense mechanisms are activated)/ 
cojupeting goals or multiple means to those goals. 

4. Sufficient ability . When discussing sufficient ability for 
rule activation; it was suggested that certain underlying oompeten- 
ciea are embedded in the performance requirements of a rule. They 
involved knowledge arid ability to use: 1) rules of grainunai:/ 
2) rule^ of meaning t>n several level^/ and 3) rules of cbbrdihatibh * 



, V ; tJBvio con^nicatxon requires cbnsiderable cdmpetency. 

This is .especially true when ^fte actor ia engaged in the situated 
construction 6 f a rule or rule .sequence because coordination de- 
4 ' ttiands. are usually hf^h^jP situStibJdS function to' }• 

' ' ' .^^ regulate cbnsens'us amc^ indivt<aual& with, regard to, a co&tvon task 

(Cushrnah and Pearcer ' 197'7] . Gtoordihation deS^ because 
; : ^ actors must adjust to each other ijut^ conditions 
Ci.e» the rial ep a^re legs specif x^dj FvLrthejtr.^ actors are usiiaiily 
. more aware that tlley must ai^fust to each bther which increases the 
likelihood of perforTtiance pressure/ As a resultr competence in 
this area is especially important . 
■r ^Rule enactment 'would be blocked ffpiT' the aame;/reasons discu^sed^ 

for sufficient ability under rule adtiyatiori; 



The-^i^aSDove -provides a structure for doing rules research* 
Specif i'culiy, researchers were advised to locate the complexity 
'?f theifc rule phenomena and reconstruct ^he fuhetidhal prerequisites 
to rule enactment so that testable relationships may prdliffer> 
There is evig^ry reason tb'expect that the moderator variables will 
. ' be persbn-briehted, situatibrial^ and bfteh a cbmbihatibh of bbth. 
If there is anything to learn from' the debate bver situationism 
vs. trait psychology/ it is that situations are as much a 

function of the person as the jp^rson's behavior is a function of 
the situation (Bowers ^ ±973) . VRiiie rules specify behaviors 
- appropriate tOv given situations r thoy may be embraced with different 

degrees of commitment and they will hot all be embraced universally 
at the same time. This is ehtirbly ^bhaisteht with the recbmraehda'^ 
tions set forth at the boginrii|ng bf this paper which suggestad that 
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studying situational influences on behavior is not inconsistent 
with a teleologtcal position. So long as the individual is treated 
as an active perceiver and media of situational influences, a. 
telic perspective is inaihtaihed. 

To conclude thisi paper here would be to implicitly support the 
view that all ah investigator heed do is to find some intervening 
variable, and divide his/her sample* according to where subjects 
locate on tli^ dimension. a?his assumes that the moderatpr variable 
will be universally ap^licaiile to all. Such noinothetic assumptions 
lay the basis for our research tradition emd are partly respbhsible 
for low validity relationships. Thus, it is still possible for a 
researcher to locate a set of moderator varial^les and still have 
low vaiidi^ coefficients because the variables may hot be relevant 
for ail of his/her sample or different degrees of that phenomena 
ihay scale diffi^rently for subjects thaht for investigators - 

Bern and Allen (1974) urged reseetrchers to come to grips with 
the "idibgraphic facts of life" by making some concessions if one 
truly wants to inqprbve predictability. These concessions can range 
from letting the sample determine the relevant variables, doing 
additional testing to insure that the investigator's scaling is 
consistent with the sample's, or at the very least, deleting that 
portion of the sai^ie for whom the predictors do hot apply* 

Bern an^ ftiien point out that ah idibgraphic apprbach tb 
assessment is hot in conflict with the goals bf science tb cbhstruct 
general hbmbthetic principles .^'^^ Indeed, ribmbthetic principles ar^ 
best cbhstrugted after a cbmprehehsive period of idibgraphic 
assessment. 
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Conclusion 

This paper set out to do three things; First, current 
scientific methodology was shown to be ^onsistent with, a teieo^ 
logical view of human behavior* Second,. the raoderatbf variable 
approach was suggested as ^a method that captures the cbntingehcy- 
iike nature of rules. Third/ a structure for doing rules research 
was oj¥ered as a way which uncoverepl theoretically relevatht^ 
intervening variables; ff 

For a variety of reasons^ there is ah inclination to study 
rule phenomena after-the-fact. While this researcher does not 
dismiss the utility of pbst-hbc, descriptive endeavors, its 
explahtbry power is lacking. Rules reasearch should not be 
gbverhed by a particular method - afid that includes the one 
elaborated in this paper. Diversity in method is required 2md it 
is in that spirit that this paper is offered. 
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Notes 



^The use of the term "parametric" is synonombus with the pra5tice3 
of cxirrent scientific methodology. 

The^e is a recent exception. See Vernon Cronen, W, BarSett 
P^rce an| Lonna B. Snavely,^"ft^fheory of Rule-Structure and 
So!?^ jf„^P|s°fe«' and a s tudy^of Perceived Enmeshment in Undesired 
tepetitive .Patterns," paper presented to the annual convention of ' 
ill! * Cbitnnunication Association in Philadelphia, 



May 

3 



Although Pear CB has recently allow^^ of a "field 

ti§h" S2y iriiTlf "^^"^'^ ^^^^«tt Pearce, Personal Commuhica- 

^These prerequisites were generated from a survey of relevant " 
^iterature including Shull and Del Beque B964) , eappeila (1972), 

^d'^H^Ik^jfrir^ls? ^'"'^^ Schwartz 
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